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Rumor and Roper 
By permission we reprint here a revealing account by Elmo Roper in his column in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on April 8 of the way rumor can distort, and even manufacture, opinion polls. 


“This is about a poll which was recently taken by 
Rumor—not by Roper. 

“In any presidential election year, political candidates, 
newspaper reporters and the public itself look to public- 
opinion polls for information on how their favorite can- 
didate—or their feared candidate—is faring. 

“This year curiosity about polls seems to be assuming 
larger proportions than ever. A few weeks ago this 
pollster was even accused of making a non-existent poll. 
Since rumor is sometimes more potent than truth, a state- 
ment of the facts in this case may be of interest. 

“Over a month ago, two responsible newsmen called 
me on the phone from Washington to ask me about an 
election survey I was reported to have just concluded. 
They said that they were particularly interested in the 
heavy following the poll was supposed to show for Henry 
Wallace. 

“Then they proceeded to tell me that they had heard 
Wallace had polled 11 to 11.5 per cent of the popular vote 
in a ‘secret poll’ I had taken for Henry Luce of Time 
magazine. 

“T assured both gentlemen that we had taken no such 
poll on Wallace and, in fact, our faces were red because 
in the last political survey we had taken—last December 
—we had not included Mr. Wallace, doubting at that 
time that he would actually run. After assuring the 
newsmen they had a false story by the tail, | assumed 
that theirs was just a case of election year jitters, in 
which every pre-convention rumor becomes a straw in 
the wind. 

“But a few weeks later, the inquiry of the two news- 
men had turned into a so-called ‘inside’ story by two 
Washington correspondents of The People’s World, a 
West Coast version of the Communist Daily Worker. 
This time, the 11 ner cent for Wallace had jumped to 
11,000,000 votes (11 per cent of a possible 60,000,000 
votes is a little over 6,000,000!). 

“From the Communist People’s World in San Fran- 
cisco, the elusive rumor about Roper’s ‘secret’ poll on 
Wallace for Luce jumped across the desk of Walter Win- 
chell, who reported that Mr. Luce’s poll (he didn’t say 
Roper did it) showed Wallace to have 15,000,000 votes! 

“Here was the strange sight of the anti-Communist 
Winchell outdoing the Communists in exaggerating Wal- 
lace’s strength! From Mr. Winchell’s Broadway column, 
the rumor fell back again into the Communist press, this 


time appearing in The Daily Worker in New York, 
where it was reliably reported that Roper had done the poll 
on Wallace for Luce, and when Luce saw the results he 
told Roper to go back and do another poll. And the sec- 
ond poll, according to The Daily Worker, showed Wal- 
lace to have more than 11,000,000 votes. (An example of 
admirable restraint—for The Daily IVorker to put the 
strength of the candidate it supports at less than Mr. 
Winchell’s figure!) 

“By this time, the story had reached the Washington 
gossip-go-round and various letters-to-the-editor pages of 
papers in New York and Chicago—and the figure cited as 
that which Roper had given to Luce who had given it back 
to Roper who in turn gave it back to Luce who finally was 
alleged to have buried it in Fortune’s ‘secret’ files was not 
11 per cent, not 11 million, not 13 million, not 15 million, 
but 18 million votes! 

“By this time I felt that this alleged child of Roper, 
sired by Rumor, out of Washington, had grown big 
enough. I wrote to The Daily Worker and called Mr. 
Winchell to tell them that no such poll on Mr. Wallace 
had ever been taken by me, that if and when any such 
poll were taken, neither Henry Luce nor any one else 
either would or could suppress it. 

“As a matter of fact, in more than ten years of the For- 
tune survey, neither Mr. Luce nor any one else has ever 
tried to suppress any of our polls, despite the fact that Mr. 
Luce has not always liked their results. Furthermore, any 
attempt to suppress one of our polls would be ineffective, 
for I still have this column and now a radio program on 
which it could be aired. 

“For those who are interested in what actual facts we 
have about Mr. Wallace in our files from past surveys, 
there is this to report. Our most recent question about 
Mr. Wallace—aside from a small six-city pilot poll which 
had nothing to do with measuring strength of any candi- 
date—was asked as far back as July, 1947. In that poll 
we did not inquire into his chances for the presidency at 
all. However, the results of one question showed that 
36 per cent of the people thought they would be worse off 
personally if Mr. Wallace were elected President. An- 
other question showed a maximum of 9.9 per cent who 
favored his attitude toward Russia. 

“But those results were obtained and published long 
before Mr. Wallace declared his candidacy . . . and long 
before the survey conducted by rumor.” 
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In a concluding paragraph Mr. Roper says that he has 
a survey in process on the election candidates, the results 
of which will be available in a few weeks. The interest 
of INFORMATION SERVICE in this matter is educational 
and ethical, rather than political. 


Social Hygiene Today 


During 1945 and 1946 this country “experienced a 
spectacular rise in the number of reported cases of syph- 
ilis and gonorrhea. . . . Some cities where prostitution 
during the war, had been wiped out, permitted this illegal 
racket to flourish again. Juvenile delinquency became 
alarming. Divorce became a great public problem.”* De- 
velopments in 1947 indicate, the American Social Hygiene 
Association reports, that 1947 “may have been the turn- 
ing point and that, by dint of effort, we are regaining lost 
ground.” Venereal disease rates, “especially among 
young people, showed a slight decrease from recent highs.” 
Juvenile delinquency was “somewhat less alarming” and 
there was “some evidence that the divorce rate was level- 
ing off.” 

At the New York meeting of the American Social 
Hygiene Association on February 4 several aspects of 
the problem were presented. 


Developments in Stamping Out Syphilis 


‘Measurable progress” has been made in “cutting down 
the disability and loss of life caused by syphilis in the 
United States,” said Thomas Parran, who has just re- 
signed as U. S. Surgeon General. Since 1938 the death 
rate from syphilis has dropped from about 16 persons out 
of every 100,000 persons in the United States to about 10 
per 100,000. In 1938 10 per cent of all first admissions 
to mental hospitals were due to syphilis; in 1945 only 6.6 
per cent. Again, in 1938 the reported cases of syphilis “in 
all stages” were 3.7 per thousand for the population of the 
United States; the rate is now 2.8 per thousand. More 
than twice as large a proportion of cases in the infectious 
stages are now being discovered than was true in 1941. 

Dr. Parran credited these gains to a variety of factors: 
“steadily increasing cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing between public health officers and private physicians,” 
greatly enlarged public facilities for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, the establishment of “rapid treatment centers,” 
and the use of penicillin. 

But he stressed the fact that there are “still far too 
many people with syphilis. Too few are being treated in 
the early infectious stage.” ffective techniques” in case 
finding have been developed; the need is for “more com- 
plete, consistent and persistent application throughout the 
country.” There must also be “a substantially greater 
public participation in the efforts of our social hygiene 
societies, churches, schools, and law enforcement officials 
to combat all of those conditions and influences which 
tend to encourage sex promiscuity and to undermine 
stable family life... . 

“We shuuld also apply on a very broad scale the more 
positive approach of teaching young people these princi- 
ples of sex behavior which are most likely to result in nor- 
mal, happy and fruitful marital relationships.” 


Venereal Disease Control in the Army Today 


The “new approach” of the U. S. Army to the problem 
of venereal disease was presented by Captain George J. 
Carroll, venereal disease contrul officer, First Army Area 


1 Has the Tide Turned? Annual Report of the American Social 
Hygiene Association for the year 1947, by Walter Clarke, M.D. 


Command. About a year ago, he explained, “the Depart- 
ment of the Army re-evaluated the problem of venereal 
disease control and after careful consideration laid down 
a policy placing emphasis on continence, on the moral and 
spiritual approach, with re-emphasis on individual re- 
sponsibility.” The reason for this change of policy was 
the fact that the Army was undertaking not only the re- 
duction of venereal disease but also “ ‘the job of re-selling 
the Army to its own people as a place not for the indiffer- 
ent, the mentally lazy, or the misfit,’ but ‘as a home for 
healthy, happy, decent, law-abiding people.’ ” 

The responsibility for the control of venereal disease 
on any Army post rests with the commanding officer. “He 
must see to it that his unit commanders set an example for 
the men, impress moral responsibility, encourage strong 
self-discipline, and establish appropriate control on the sale 
of liquor to all military personnel.” On each post a Ven- 
ereal Disease Control Council of “key personnel” is set 
up. It meets once a month to consider venereal disease 
problems at that post. Reports of the meetings are for- 
warded to the Army Area authorities. The venereal dis- 
ease control officer (a medical officer) at each post is “to 
a large extent the coordinator for the program.” There 
are three different parts of the program: lectures “dis- 
cussing venereal disease in straightforward manner, stress- 
ing continence”; posters and films; and control measures, 
which include the repression of prostitution. In the lat- 
ter the responsible officer is expected to ‘“‘work in close 
contact with the local public health officials. Prophylaxis 
will be mentioned but not stressed.” The officer is also in 
charge of obtaining information about the contacts of an 
infected soldier and is usually responsible for the 30 to 90 
day quarantine of soldiers treated for venereal disease. 

The chaplain’s task is to “furnish spiritual and moral 
guidance to all personnel and to seek through appeal to 
religious and moral principles to influence the soldier to- 
ward proper sex behavior. He does this through church, 
through talks to the men on citizenship and morality, 
through posters, and through personnel contact.” An- 
other part of the program is the provision of recreational 
programs “equal to those available for civilians.” The 
importance of wholesome leisure-time activities in lessen- 
ing the chances of exposure to infection “is to be im- 
pressed on Unit Commanders.” The Provost Marshal 
“helps to locate civilian venereal disease contacts. He 
assists in the repression of prostitution, and he enforces 
‘otf limit’ restrictions.” 

Captain Carroll explained tnat this program is in effect 
“in all our large installations.” Some smaller camps have 
inodified it. In addition to the medical venereal disease 
control officer of the camp each unit is urged to appoint a 
nonmedical officer, and he, in turn, to appoint a non-com- 
missioned officer as his assistant. “In addition,” Captain 
Carroll continued, “some of our installations each month 
have the Commander with the highest rate and the one 
with the lowest rate appear at the Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Council meetings, the former to explain his high rate 
and the latter to be commended.” 

More than ever the Army is striving for close contact 
with public health authorities (national, state, and local) 
and with “all civilian agencies” working to suppress pros- 
titution and control venereal disease. Civilian groups are 
encouraged to attend post venereal disease control council 
meetings. The Army is also beginning to use civilian ad- 
visory groups, especially in sections where it is difficult to 
control prostitution. The Army is also “trying to see to it 
that no man is separated from the service and returned to 
civilian life with an untreated case of venereal disease.” 
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“Penicillin—Help or Hindrance?”’ 


The discovery of penicillin has brought about a “revo- 
lution” in the treatment of venereal disease, said Thomas 
B. Turner, professor of bacteriology at Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health’ Now the man 
with gonorrhea has “better than a ten to one chance” of 
being cured within three days. Syphilis does not yield as 
readily to penicillin as gonorrhea but the results are “cer- 
tainly as good on the whole” as those of the longer and 
more dangerous treatment formerly used. A “far higher” 
proportion of patients receive the full treatment than un- 
der the old methods. Since penicillin is “practically non- 
toxic” patients may sometimes be treated on less evidence 
than would be necessary with a more dangerous drug. 


There are, however, certain disadvantages. Fear of 
infection is less of a deterrent than it was. Gonorrhea is 
less dangerous but syphilis is “still almost as potentially 
dangerous to the infected individual as it was previously.” 
More perons are re-infected with syphilis but there are 
very few data available about this question. In any case, 
the full possibilities of penicillin therapy are not yet be- 
ing used since only about a third of the newly discovered 
cases are in the infectious stage. 


Professor Turner stressed the fact that venereal dis- 
ease is far more than a public health problem. “To a very 
real degree the syphilis rate reflects, in an inverse pattern, 
the moral, spiritual and economic health of a community. 
One of the important problems would seem to be how to 
bring individuals, particularly those in the age groups 
most likely to acquire syphilis, to assume a degree of per- 
sonal responsibility for staying healthy; and how to in- 
duce all adult members of the community to feel a respon- 
sibility for helping to create a community life which will 
be conducive to physical and mental health. Unfortu- 
nately, we have only the vaguest sort of notion concern- 
ing the community factors which are influential in the 
prevention of venereal disease.” 


Britain’s Way With Communists 


The considered British attitude toward a purge of 
Communists is expressed in the leading editorial of the 
Economist (London) for March 20, commenting on the 
Cabinet decision to remove Communists, fellow-travelers 
and Fascists from government work vital to national se- 
curity. Clifton Daniel reported in the New York Times 
on March 16 that the comb-out would not be drastic and 
that those removed would get other jobs when possible. 
Mr. Attlee in announcing the decision emphasized that a 
“very small minority” would be involved and that the 
purge would be confined to the “very narrow limits” of 
work where national security is involved. The move is, 
therefore, not a penalizing of disloyalty on moral grounds 
but a matter of prudence “solely on security grounds.” 

The Economist says: “It is, nevertheless, a disturbing 
thing when liberties have to be qualified in order to pre- 
serve the larger freedoms. A healthy democracy does 
well to think long before it resorts even to the gentlest of 
the means employed by its enemies to deny freedom of 
opinion to any of its citizens or to limit their choice of 
occupation. But a careful reading of Mr. Attlee’s state- 
ment shows that the Government in its precautionary 
measures has stopped well short of the point at which 
liberty and conscience are imperilled or economic sanc- 
tions raised against particular political creeds. The state 
has the undoubted right to exclude from the performance 


_ of secret duties anyone whose reliability is in doubt. Ex- 
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perience has shown that ‘membership of, and other forms 
of continuing association with, the Communist party may 
involve the acceptance by the individual of a loyalty 
which in certain circumstances can be inimical to the 
state.’ Not all Communists would necessarily be disloyal, 
if opportunity offered, but since there is no way of dis- 
tinguishing the loyal from the potentially disloyal, party 
members and fellow-travelers must be excluded from work 
which is vital to the security of the state, though alterna- 
tive non-secret work will be found for them as far as pos- 
sible. The same rule will apply to those who are known 
to be actively associated with Fascist organizations. 


“Action is being taken, then, solely on security grounds, 
and not because of the political views of particular em- 
ployes in the government service. To all except the pur- 
blind, and professional ‘viewers with alarm,’ the Prime 
Minister’s simple logic must be convincing. Western 
democracy works by toleration and governs by consent. 
... Attempts will be made to institute some form of ju- 
dicial process or tribunal to hear cases and weigh evi- 
dence. But while this shows a proper regard for the pre- 
vention of any arbitrary excesses on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive, it misses the point of the procedure which the 
Prime Minister outlined. There is no case for judgment ; 
no offense is alleged—otherwise the Official Secrets Act 
would quickly be involved. It is merely that the state 
must satisfy itself, on good prima facie grounds in each 
case, that one of its servants, by membership of, or alle- 
giance to, the Communist party, might be capable of ac- 
cepting an outside loyalty which in certain circumstances 
could be inimical to the state.” 


For today the threat “comes from the insidious boring 
from within, the conspiring of invisible partners, the un- 
declared ideological war. It is not civil strife, but the 
breach of security, the betrayal of duty, the furtive sug- 
gestion of economic sabotage which are the peril now. 
All of these are offenses which are difficult to prove until 
it is too late—if indeed they can be proved at all. But 
that is not an argument for violent steps like the banning 
of the Party, or some emergency counterpart of the war- 
time Regulation 18b. For one thing, it would be an im- 
perfect instrument, a net at once too large and too wide 


_in its mesh. For another, the Communist party is no 


longer a conspiratorial party; it has open and avowed 
aims, and if it could convince a majority of the electorate, 
genuinely but mistakenly, that the changes in the social 
and political structure which it advocates were desirable, 
its activities would not deserve the label of sedition, no 
matter how wrong-headed they might be. But if the ob- 
ject is to overthrow democratic rule of the majority, or 
to further the interests of another state, then the state 
against whom they are working is entitled beyond ques- 
tion to put them out of harm’s way.” 


It is pointed out that “faith in the democratic principle 
is frequently unaccompanied by a determination to make 
democratic forms work,” and that communist successes 
in the trade unions have often been “due to indifference 
to union elections and failure to attend and support union 
activities.” 

The warning is added that it has been shown that par- 
liamentary democracies could survive so long as Com- 
munists were kept out of the Ministries of the Interior, 
or Justice or Defense. But with the capture of these port- 
folios the die is cast. There is no “slightest justification” 
for any smug assumption that “Britain is destined, by 
some immutable law of Providence, to remain a social 
democracy for all time.” 
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Anti-Semitism in the United States Today 


A “very real” increase in prejudice, resulting in un- 
friendly acts, social restrictions and economic and edu- 
cational discrimination against Jews, is disclosed by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith in its annual 
survey of anti-Semitism in the United States. 

The nationwide study, covering the 1947 period, was 
made public by Jacob Grumet, national chairman, and 
Arnold Forster, director of the League’s Civil Rights Di- 
vision. It analyzes and evaluates the trend of anti- 
Semitism in all sections of the United States, coordinat- 
ing reports received from trained field observers. 

While Americans overwhelmingly rejected association 
with professional anti-Semites, and there was less “or- 
ganized” anti-Semitic activity than in previous years, the 
public nonetheless “exhibited a disturbing lack of insight 
into and an unthinking acceptance of the activities of 
bigots who, under cloaks of respectability, spread hatred 
of the Jews,” the survey declares. 

It notes that there was “no wide denunciation” or ex- 
pression of resentment by the American community 
where obvious acts of an anti-Semitic nature were 
prompted by the “gentleman’s agreement” type of bigotry. 

Among the major findings which the League recognized 
as disturbing are: 

1. A tendency among responsible sections of society 
to accept public personalities previously considered “un- 
acceptable.” 

2. An increase in employment discrimination in almost 
every section of the country except the Deep South and 
the Northwest, and in those states, such as New York, 
which have fair employment practice legislation. 

3. Greater discrimination in housing, with increased 
use of restrictive covenants in new home-building develop- 
ments. 

4. Widespread use of racial and religious quotas in 
screening applicants for admission to colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. 

5. An increase in the practice of excluding Jews, as a 
group, from many hotels and resort areas. 

6. Widespread circulation of approximately 75 anti- 
Semitic or suspect newspapers, in addition to other types 
of “hate” literature. 

7. Increased anti-Semitic sentiment evident in the for- 
eign-language groups which was reflected in its press 
published and circulated in the United States. 

The survey reports several “favorable” findings. These 
include the diminution of anti-Jewish hatred in political 
campaigns and the “noticeable decrease” in assaults on 
Jews, desecration of synagogues and similar acts of van- 
dalism, 

Also “encouraging” is the fact that “un-American vet- 
eran organizations which sprang up in 1945 and 1946 vir- 
tually collapsed in the last year.” The League attributes 
this to the educational programs put into force by exist- 
ing, legitimate veteran groups. 


The Program of America’s Communists 


“Only a major depression could give the American 
Communists again the chances which were theirs during 
the war to work out a Communist solution in American 
terms for the conflict between nationalism and interna- 
tionalism which lies at the heart of the world’s crisis.” 
With these words Joseph Barnes, Foreign Editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune ends his analysis, in Foreign, 
Affairs, April 1948, of the foreign policy of the Ameri- 


can Communist party. War and postwar pressures have 
forced some degree of “nationalization” upon the Com- 
munist movement throughout the world. The Russian 
party itself has not escaped the trend. Moscow journals 
debate the proper, nomenclature for “democracies of a 
special type” emerging since the war. The foreign policy 
of the American Communist party, however, fails to re- 
flect this process. 

The party’s small size (it ranks seventeenth or eight- 
eenth among national Communist parties), Mr. Barnes 
argues, affects both the nature of internal political dis- 
cussion and the function of leadership. “It reduces to a 
minimum those substitutes for free discussion, as we 
think of it, which are still being sought inside the general 
Communist organizational formula of ‘democratic central- 
ism.’” The existence in the United States of all the 
refugee “deviationist” groups aggravates the condition, 
as does the minority status of the party in this country, 
“teetering on the edge of illegality.” 

The central position of the Communist party’s foreign 
policy is, according to the now defunct New Masses, “a 
regrouping into a democratic front,” which means: “col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union; sympathy and support 
for the ‘new democracies’ of eastern Europe; reconstruc- 
tion of coalition governments, including the Communists, 
in France and Italy; aid to the struggle of colonial peo- 
ples for national independence; and non-intervention in 
the civil war in China.” This involves political loans for 
the rebuilding of Europe; support of Socialist planning 
rather than free enterprise; and “iron-clad adherence to 
the principle of Big Three unity in settling political dif- 
ferences.” 

The object of attack is “imperialist policy” which is 
said to aim at creation of a block of reactionary states 
directed against the U.S.S.R.; active support of reaction- 
ary and Fascist states; expulsion of Communists from 
democratic coalition governments and intensification of 
Rightist tendencies in those governments; forcing Ger- 
many and other European states into economic and politi- 
cal dependence on the United States; prevention of eco- 
nomic collaboration among the new democracies them- 
selves and between them and the U.S.S.R.; elimination of 
cooperation between Communists and Socialists, workers 
and peasants, Catholics and non-Catholics, throughout Eu- 
rope; and undermining “the great new trade union move- 
ment” and other mass organizations of the people. 

Some features of the program are acceptable even to 
Americans who are far from any Communist leaning. 
Serious and thoughtful criticism is directed mainly toward 
the “apparent commitment to ethical values which violate 
western traditions (the police state, the use of terror as a 
deliberate political weapon, the justification of means by 
ends),” and the “apparent commitment, in a world of 
frightening national rivalry, to the interests of Soviet 
Russia.” 


The primary factor in the wide appeal of communism 
would seem to be its international idealism. ‘The degree 
to which Russian national interests can be blended into 
even an embryonic Communist internationalism, with 
recognition of specific national differences, varies widely 
in different countries, and the determining factor is always 
Soviet security.” American Communists still base their 
general appeal on “the older and purer program” of the 
Third International. “This country may well become 
the last stronghold of what was once strict orthodoxy in 
European Communism, just as it may the last habitat of 
the anti-Comintern.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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